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No. 33. 
Not long before she was taken sick, we being 
alone in the evening, were conversing on the 
subject of the removal of Deborah Gibbons, of 
Pennsylvania ; an account of her death having * 
lately been received. It was remarked that she 
was one of our early and particularly intimate 
friends, and almost the only one of our old ac- 
quaintance that had remained till now ;—also 
that we ourselves were now numbered amongst 
the old people, being upwards of seventy, and 
that we should not be alarmed at what may hap- 
pen to us in this uncertain state: to which 
my dear wife replied that she was not alarmed ; 
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. |and this seemed to be her state of mind durin 


her illness, which continued for about two weeks 
and then she gradually recovered. 5 


The 15th day of the 10th month, i 
Stillwater, 4th month 1st, 1823. For more} afternoon, as aon sitting together, en 
than a week pust, my dear wife has been unwell;|in conversation, there was an awful flash of 
and her disorder (which assumes the appearance | lightning and clap of thunder took place so in- 
of cholera morbus) has increased to an alarming |stantaneously that it made us all start from our 
degree. She had this complaint when we lived| chairs. It struck a green chestnut tree not far 
in Washington city, and was thereby brought, as | from otr house, and shivered it all to pieces,— 
it were, to the point of death, while I was in| the like I think I had never seen before. One 
Pennsylvania. About four or five years ago, she | large piece was thrown into our yard, and the 
had the same disease, and was so ill that the) jar was so great on the cabin we live in that a 
doctor gave her up, desiring me to send for our | pane of glass was broken in the lodging room ; 
children. It was a season of close trial to me; | yet we were mercifully preserved without harm. 
my soul was deeply bowed, and I was brought on} 11th mo. 28th, 1824. The voyage through 
my knees by her bedside : an awful, solemn time | life is but short by comparison, to those that 
it was, in which prayer was offered up, that if| live longest ; but it has proved a rough one to 
it was consistent with the Divine will tospare my|some of us. This world has few or no real 
wife a little longer, the chords of life might be| charms in it: a shade soon comes over all our 
lengthened ; for we were not then. prepared to| pleasant things. Even when the sun appears 
meet the awful stroke. ‘The expressions used at|to rise bright and clear, how soon the clouds 
that season were singular, and I have often|arise, and hide it from us. All things here 
since viewed them so, but as they arose they went | below bear one inscription,—change and disap- 
forth from me, and I have never had cause to pointment. These reflections have arisen on 
believe otherwise than that they were from the| hearing of the death of another of my dear 
inspiring Spirit of God in me. I do not say| friends at Mill Creek in Pennsylvania; but I 
i; was in answer to the request then made: but | am fully satisfied that her husband and children’s 
a change took place in my dear wife from that | loss is her eternal gain; and that she now en- 
moment, to our admiration and grateful acknow- | joys a heavenly inheritance, out of the reach of 
ledgment, and she recovered in a short time, | pain and sorrow. 
without taking any more of the doctor’s medi-| The 7th of the 6th month, 1826, my wife and 
cine. From this circumstance, we wereremind-|I set out from ourson in law, A. Thomas's, at 
ed of the truth of that saying, “It is better to| Stillwater, (where we had resided some time,) 
trust in the Lord, than to put confidence in| with a prospect of going to Baltimore, and to 
man.” visit our children and friends; that day we 
In relation to my wife’s present indisposition, | went to St. Clairsville, and next day attended 
I have no will out of the divine will, knowing | Friends’ meeting there. In the afternoon the 
that the Judge of all the earth will do right.'! weather became warm, a friend kindly helped us 
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along in his carriage to Wheeling; next morn- 
ing we rode to Washington to breakfast, and 
thence to Thomas Farquhar’s at Westland, where 
we lodged. First day, the 10th, we attended 
meeting there, and went on to Caleb Hunt’s 
Here I put myself under the care of a doctor 
who thought he could help my hearing, and we 
stayed some time, attending meetings as they 
came in course. But the love of the world, the 
deceitfulness of riches, and the lust of other 
things, prevent many Friends from duly attend- 
ing their religious meetings here as well as in 
other places. 


In about five weeks after we left home, we, 


arrived in Baltimore, and were at meeting there ; 
and on the 22d of the 7th month, we seached 
our son-in-law John Jewett’s, at Deer Creek. 

Besides visiting our children and acquaintance 
I was at a number of meetings, and had some 
service on Truth’s account, in divers places. 

From some documents found among his papers, 
it appears that Hugh Judge, during this visit, 
sent home for a certificate of removal to some 
meeting within the limits of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting ; but owing to the disunity and misun- 
derstandings that were spreading in society, 
although a certificate was prepared, it was not 
sent after him. In a letter directed to him, 
dated Stillwater, 2d month 18th, 1827, the 
writer, in relation to the prevailing dissensions 
in society, says, “‘ As thou art out of it, it is my 
opinion thou hadst better continue where thou 
can remain quiet, until things get a little more 
settled here.” 

No account is found of the remainder of this 
visit, nor of the return of Hugh Judge and his 
wife to their residence at Stillwater, in Ohio; 
but it appears likely that they set out in the 
spring, 1527, and reached home in the summer 
following, where they were in the 8th month. 
His wife, whose health had been for some time 
declining, departed this life and finished her 
probationary course in the 9th month, 1827.— 
She was a woman who was much respected and 
beloved by all who knew her, being religiously 
concerned for the support of the testimonies of 
Truth in accordance with our profession. In 
short, her character may be expressed in a few 
words, that she was a humble and experienced 
Christian. 

In a letter from a friend to Hugh Judge, 
dated 12th mo. 1827, this testimony is borne to 
her memory and worth: “ Asa shock of corn 
fnily ripe, so we trust she has been gathered into 
the garner of everlasting restand peace. Amidst 
all thy trials and privations it must be consolation 
to remember this, and to believe also that our 
loss is her eternal gain. Those who most inti- 
mately knew her, and had experienced her 

. worth, will more especially feel a void not easily 
to be supplied. In common language we ma 
say, she was a great woman,—and that she has 
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left behind her few that were her equals. My 
spirit was clothed with much tender solicitude 
on her account, when she was last with me, and 
I felt as though I would like to watch over and 
assist her, as a daughter, the few remaining 
days she might remain in this probationary 
state.” 


That she was an excellent wife, mother, neigh- 
bor and friend, many testimonials might yet be 
given by survivors. But to her husband, with 
whom she had shared the joys and sorrows, 
the trials and vicissitudes of more than half a 
century of years, the bereavement of a sympa- 
thizing affectionate spouse must have been keen- 
ly felt; more especially as his hearing was much 
obstructed and his health and strength declin- 
iug with age and infirmities. ’ 

Being thus left, as it were, alone (for his chil- 
dren were all married and settled) Hugh Judge 
again undertook the arduous journey of crossing 
the mountains, with some prospect of making his 
home with his children at Deer Creek in Mary- 
land, at least for a season. 

On the 16th of the Ist mo. 1828, being on 
his way at Brownsville in Pennsylvenia, he thus 
wrote in reference to the state of society : “ What 
a gloomy day we live in! Darkness seems to 
cover the earth, and gross darkness the people. 
Happy are they who have got beyond it all, out 
of the reach of the noise and strife of tongues. 
I have known the society for nearly sixty years, 
and I never knew anything to equal it. Where, 
or in what the storm will end, there is One 
only knows. Butthis is sealed on my mind, 
that what is of God will stand, and what is not 
will fall to pieces like an old rotten building. 
The church of Christ was never built up with 
blood and violence. Wherever force and vio- 
lence were used, the true church retired into 
suffering: for Christ is the prince of peace, 
not of confusion.” 

After spending some time in Philadelphia, 
New York, Darby and some other places, he ar- 
rived at Deer Creek in Maryland about the mid- 
dle of the 11th month, much worn down with a 
heavy cold and hard travelling. Ina letter to 
his son, residing at Flushing in Ohio, dated the 
25th, he says, ‘‘ It is interesting to me to under- 
stand how things are passing. I wrote thee from 
Darby, and expected to meet a return here, but 
none has come, neither has my certificate arrived. 
It is hardly likely that I shall see Ohio this win- 
ter, without some suitable company should offer. 
My age and infirmity, with the cold blasts of 
the winter gales, forbid the undertaking. Hast 
thou got thy dear mother’s grave made up and 
sodded? Last night I suffered much pain, but 
am better to day. Elias Hicks is here; he re- 
members you all affectionately, and sends his 
love with mine to you and other friends.”’ 


The followmg memorandum is found among 
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his prayers, and indicates the tender state of his 
mimd : it is dated * 

“Deer Creek. Ist mo. 20th, 1829. How 
often are my heart and eyes filled, not only in 
the remembrance of, but with humble gratitude 
for, the Lord’s continued care over me! Surely, 
I can say, his logig kindness is better than life, 
and the lifting e light of his countenance, 
than great riches.” 

(To be continued.) 

















EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF MARIA FOX. 


20th, First-day.—It has been a time of much 
poverty and dryness with me for some time past ; 
but on first waking this morning I thought my 
mind was a little comforted and instructed in the 
remembrance of those words of our blessed Lord, 
‘‘ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you ;” and in remembering the encouragement 
he gave to his disciples by the inquiry, ‘‘ What 
man is there of you, whom, if his son ask bread, 
will he give hima stone?” Ido believe that 
changes of dispensation are allotted, or at least 
permitted, to the Christian traveller in his spiri- 
tual progress, and that seasons of poverty and 
fasting are oftentimes profitable for him ; but may 
we not safely conclude that we experience many 
trials of this kind through our own neglect and 
supineness rather than expressly from the divine 
hand? If, under a strong and feeling sense of 
our need, and of the power and goodness of our 
heavenly Father, from whom all our supplies 
must come, we did more constantly and more be- 
lievingly put up the secret petition, “Give us 
this day our daily bread,’ wesurely should through 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, (himself the 
bread of life,) more frequently experience the 
fulfilment of his promise, and know for ourselves 
that the ery for sustenance is not answered by a 
stone. But it better suits our indolence and 
apathy to fold our hands and complain patheti- 
cally of our poverty than to wrestle in spirit for 
the blessing even until break of day, as the good 
old patriarch wrestled with the angel, to whom 
he said, ‘‘ I will not let thee go except thou bless 
me.” 

Fourth Month, 19th, Third-day.—A long wit® 
ter, naturally and spiritually, The spring is very 
cold, and vegetation, kept back by the northeast 
wind which has prevailed for some time, makes 
very little advance. Still, the buds are putting 
forth from the branches, and seem to be only 
waiting a change of temperature to clothe them 
with verdure and beauty. Nor do we doubt that 
in due due time it will be so; that the sun will 
b through the clouds, a softer wind will 
blow, the fertilizing showers will fall, and the 
operations of nature be carried forward by that 
great and good Hand which works unseen, but 
nevertheless perfects the purposes of a gracious 
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providence for the good of his creatures. May we 
not take a lesson from this, and learn to have 
more confidence when the present aspect of 
things may be discouraging? If we had more 
faith, or were willing rightly to exercise the 
little we have, how it would enable us to look 
up, under all changes of season, to, Him who 
only can help us! And, with sucha true de- 
pendence renewed from day to day, we should 
surely find the work of grace progressing secretly, 
whether in bright or in dark seasons. Whata 
precious sense of the Lord’s mercy to his — a "A 
was in the mind of the prophet, and what faith, ™ 

too, when he was enabled to say, “‘ Although the 
fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be 
in the vines, the labor of the olive shall fail, and 
the fields shall yield no meat, therflock shall be 
cut off from the fold, and there shall be no herd 
in the stalls; yet j will rejoice in the Lord, I 
will joy in the God of my salvation.” 

Fifth Month, 31st, Third-day.—Since the 
last date I have had little opportunity for writ- 
ing. On the 13th our friends began to arrive 
for the attendance of the Yearly Meeting, whi 
commenced its sittings on the 16th and cl 
on the 28th. It has been a season of instructi 
and of renewed favor, though not withou 
mixture. To ourselves it has been marked by 
some provings of faith as well as some fregh evis 
dence of the Lord’s condescending goodiless to 
his poor unworthy children : this ought to make 
us more humble and more confiding. The de- 
sire was felt in the commencement, under a sense 
of great weakness and unprofitableness, that we 
might be made subject to the Lord’s will, and a 
prayer raised for something of the mind that was 
in our dear Redeemer, who made himself of no 
reputation ; and now, when that which was as a 
mountain in prospect is passed over, I desire to 
seek the quiet habitation, and to abide under the 
shadow of the Rock to which the poor soul may 
flee and find safety, that so the enemy may not 
gain the advantage. He is not wanting in con- 
trivances to rob us, if he can, of our true peuce ; 
but there isa retreat from his attacks, and— 
blegsed be the Lord !—the feeblest may take re- 
fuge there. 

“ Rock of Ages, cleft for.me, 
Let me hide myself ifthee ™, 

We have enjoyed many social as well as reli- 
gious privileges during the last two weekgg have 
shared the company of dear and valued friends, 
with some of whom we hftve taken sweet counsel. 
Our dear cousin E. Seebohm, who had not been 
here for several years, was one of our guests, 
and her society a great comfort to me. We felt 
the preciousness of unity, and, under much sense 
of our own weakness, esteemed it a privilege to 
do the little we could in the responsible situa- 
tiop’ in which our friends saw it right to place 
us. The meetings for worship were, some of 
them, very large, and owned, I trust it may be 
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said, with a degree of solemnity; though I can- 
not but think we often suffer loss on these occa- 
sions by the withholding of some of the Lord’s 
deeply-exercised and gifted servants, and the too 
great promptness of those of smaller experience 
to expyess that which perhaps ntight have been 
fely dweltipon in private. Much sympathy 
js-Mevertheless due to those who have feeling 
inds, and who, in the honest desire to be found 
faithful, do not always clearly see where they 
And 
n we consider the freedom which is given to 
ministry in our Society, the number collected, 
and the interest felt, with the infirmities and 
fallibility of the instruments, it is perhaps only 
surprising that we have so little of what might 
be chayacterized as. incongruous or out of true 
gospel order. m 
Sixth Month, 3d, Sizth-dgy.—Another dis- 
traint for tithes. The officer™helped himself to 
silver spoons, and took some valued as family 
treasures, having been my dear mother’s at her 
marriage, and my grandfather’s previously. I 
t at first tempted to think it a little hard ; 
those words were quickly presented,—* The 
ion of this world passeth away,”’—bringing 
them the serious consideration of the im- 
portance of being prepared for a better inheri- 
tancerg The first Christians took joyfully the 
spoiling of theit goods, and our early Friends 
were like-minded with them. It is a noble testi- 
mony that we have to bear against the corruption 
‘that has crept into the professing church in this 
ticulafy May we and ours ever uphold it 


“with trueintegrity and in-the right spirit ! 


The following has been sent us by a friend of 
Baltimore, with a request that it might be in- 
serted. 

[Correspondence of the Baltimore American.} 
Gunpowder Quarterly Meeting, 
Baltimore County, Sept. 13th, 1858. 

Messrs Editors :—Will you be pleased to ac- 
cept a few lines from this delightful seetion of 
country? I know you would if Icould mgke 
my letter as interesting as the occasion whith 
called us togéthex, andas entertaining as those 
whose sgcigty have been enjoying. The 
Friends annually “holM» one of their Quarterly 
Meetiggs in this neighborhood, and a goodly 
number are here from Carroll, Montgomery and 
Hartford counties, and®from Baltimore city. I 
left Baltimore on Saturday afternoon with agree- 
able company, and came hither by way of the 
York road. When I arrived at the toll-gate 
north of Towsontown, I ingpired, of, the | 
who came to receive the she “charged 
meeting folks?” “ Yes, sir, we charge all alike.” 
‘Then you don’t think meeting folks any beter 
than other people?” “Yes, sir, I do, though 
there are exceptions. The attendance at meet- 
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ing is an acknowledgment that we are not en- 
tirely ugmindful of our duty to a higher power, 
and the feeling that prompts us to attend meet- 
ing may lead to good results. For such there 
ground for hope.” Here was 


is always strong 
food for thought. 

Many have gone throug idle curiosity 
to hear the words of truth ose who have 
been called to teach the multitude, and have re- 
turned with hearts pierced by the arrow of con- 
viction. Yesterday morning we repaired to the 
meeting house, which is on an eminence over- 
looking a charming landscape, variegated by hill 
and dale, fertile fields and neat and inviting 
residences. The house would accommodate only 
a portion of those assembled, yet those who could 
not obtain admittance behaved in a manner be- 
fitting the occasion. After an impressive silence, 
the services were opened by , in an instruc- 
tive discourse. He commenced by expressing the 
hope that we might be sensible of our duty as 
Christians, and not be unmindful of the bless- 
ed privileges conferred upon us. He then 
quoted his text from the 6th chapter of Genesis, 
‘* And it came to pass, when men began to mul- 
tiply on the face of the earth, and daughters 
were born unto them, that the sons of God saw 
the daughters of men that they were fair, and 
they took them wives of all which they chose.” 
The children of God formed one class and the 
children of men the other. The one was guided 
by Divine light—the other by the reason of 
man and the light of nature. The former be- 
lieved in a present protecting Providence, who 
was ever with us to guard us and guide us 
aright, and if we but yielded to the influence of 
his holy teaching with firm faith and confidence, 
we would be supported in all trials, difficulties 
and dangers, and made to rejoice with a joy un- 
speakable. But the latter, in their wisdom, 
which is blind at best, undertake to define 
what is the law of Divine goodness, and main- 
tain with Hume that it is impossible for God to 
deviate from his fixed laws. 

He beautifully illustrated his position by re- 
ference to the three young men cast into the 
furnace, to Daniel in the lion’s den, and to Paul 
when stung by the serpent. The furnace was 

ated seven times hotter than its wont; strong 
men were called to bind those who refused to 
worship the golden image, and»to cast them into 
the fire. +But, behold! four men are seen walk- 
ing in the midst of the flames, and one is like 
unto the Son of God. They came forth without 
éven the smelf of fire upon their garments. Be- 
cause Daniel dared to disobey the decrees of the 
Persian Monarch, he was cast into the den of 
beasts, but they harmed him not; and wh 
eee reptile fastened upon the hand of Paul, 

e shook it off, and remained unharmed. Here 
were evidences of what we deem a deviation 
from the established laws of nature, for it is a 
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law of fire to consume, of wild beasts to slay and 
devour, and of poison to produce death; but 
here they all failed, for a present protecting Pro- 
vidence walked with the young men in the midst 
of flames, accompanied Daniel into the den of 
beasts, and protected Paul when earthly help 
would have been of no avail; and if we submit 
without doubt and misgiving to the Divine will, 
we shall find a present helper in every needful 
time. 

Take from me, said the peaker, the belief 
of a present sustaining Providence ; tear from 
me the consciousness of the Divine presence 
accompanying me in my daily trials and struggles 
through life, and you will deprive me of the 
sweetest comfort of existence ; you place me up- 
on an arid desert, where no gurgling fountains 
relieve the parching thirst, and no delicious 
fruits satisfy the hungry cravings of the weary 
traveller. But give me this—let all realize it— 
and we will feel that Divine influence that per- 
vades the universe when “the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy.” ; 
next spoke from the text ‘“‘ Take my yoke 
upon you,” &c. The beauty of a Christian life, the 
joy and gladness it imparted to the heart, and 
the elevated sentiments it inspired, bringing us 
nearer and nearer the perfection of the blessed 
Son of God, making us feel that we are living 
and acting in His presence, and in daily com- 
munion with His holy spirit, were portrayed to 
us in language that flowed from the heart and 
met the witness for truth in our own. 

Whilst listening to these discourses, I was 
reminded of two instances in the history of the 
Society of Friends, that in a great measure prove 
the truth of the doctrine they preached. One 
has reference to this very meeting, during the 
revolutionary struggle, and the other occurred in 
Pennsylvania. The Friends of Gunpowder meet- 
ing at that time worshipped in a house yet stand- 
ing near the present village of Texas. They 
took no part in the war, being opposed to “all 
wars and fighting,” and were thereby subject to 
many cruel exactions and much unkind treat- 
ment. Because they would not fight for the 
country, they were supposed to be secretly in 
favor of the British, and perhaps aiding them. 
It is their custom to transact the business of the 
Society in private, and this gave some coloring 
to the opinion againstthem. So bitter at length 
became the feeling against them, that an officer, 
who was stationed in that section with his com- 
pany, resolved to make an attack upon them on 
a certain day when they were assembled at their 
place of meeting, and murder them all. 

All unconscious of the threatened danger, the 
Friends came together, whilst a short distance 
off the officer had his men ready for the attack. 
As he was about to give the fatal order, a thought 





on the devoted ones. He went to the door and 
looked in, all was quiet, he saw no arms, he 
heard no secret plotting, and feeling that all was 
safe, he went in and sat down. He remained 
until the close of meeting, then returned to his 
men'and drew them off; but he was not to escape 
so easily, for conviction had entered his mind, 
and he attended their next meeting. It was not 
long before he abandoned his military life, and 
became a member of the sect he had been so 
willing to destroy. The other instance was that 
of a band of Indians, who, being out murdering 
and plundering, passed a mecting house in which 
the congregation was worshiping 

Before making an attack, as it was their in- 
tention to murder all, the Chief concluded he 
would look in upon them, as all seemed quiet 
and peaceful. He went, and, observing no 
warlike instruments, stepped into the house. 
Room was made for him, and he was invited to 
be seated; he accepted and remained until the 
close of the meeting. During this time his feel- 
ings underwent achange. He saw no fear depie- 
ted in thecountenance of the silent worshippers, 
though they had nothing to defend themselves 
against him and his savage band. How strong 
must have been the confidence and how sublime 
the faith of that heroic company, said the Chief. 
The Great Spirit protects them, I cannot harm 
them. He went to his companions, had a short 
consultation with them, and returned to place a 
white feather over the door, telling those present 
they might meet in safety, as it was an emblem 
of peace which the Indians would respect. How 
pleasant and elevating the belief in a protecting 
Providence, whose watchful care is ever over us, 
to guard us and to bless us ! 


R. J. 0. 





Extracts from a work entitled “ Theologia Ger- 
manica,’—a translation of a@ manuscript 
bearing date 1497. 

(Continued from page 500.) 

How we cannot come to the true Light and Christ’s life, by 
much questioning or reading, or by high natural skill 
and reason, but by truly renouncing ourselves and all 
things. 

Let no one suppose that we may attain to this 
true light and perfect knowledge or life of Christ, 
by much questioning, or by hearsay, or by read- 
ing and study, nor yet by high skill and great 
learning. Yea, so long as a man taketh account 
of any thing which is this or that, whether it be 
himself or any other creature; or doeth any 


thing, ot I for the sake of his 
owl i ends, he 
cometh not unto fe of Christ. This hath 


Christ himself declared, for he saith: “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross and follow me.” “He 


struck him that he would first go and look up-:that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, 
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is not worthy of me.” And if he “hate not his] by the man what he will. It is true, in a sense, 
father and mother, and wife, and children, and | that all the world is subject to, and possessed 
brethren, and sisters, yea and his own life also, | with, the evil spirit—that is, with lies, falsehood 
he cannot be my disciple.” He meaneth it thus: | and other vices and evil ways. 

he who doth not forsake and part with every-| Now a man who should be in like manner 
thing, can never know my eternal truth, nor at- possessed by the Spirit of God, so that he should 
tain unto my life. And though this had never | not know what he doeth or leaveth undone, and 
been declared unto us, yet the truth herself sayeth | haye no power over himself, but the will and 
it, for it is so of a truth. But so long as a man Spirit of God should have the mastery over him, 
clingeth unto the elements and fragments of this | and work, and do, and leave undone with him 
world, and above all to himself, and holdeth con- | and by him, what and as God would; such a 
verse with them, and maketh great account of| man were one of those of whom St. Paul saith : 
them, he is deceived and blinded, and perceiveth | « For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
what is good no further than as it is most con- they are the sons of God,” and they “are not 
venient and pleasant and profitable to his own| ynder the law, but under grace,’ and to whom 
ends. These he holdeth to be the highest good, Christ saith: “ For it is not ye who speak, but 
and Joveth above all. Thus he never cometh to] the spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.”’ 


the truth. . 
But I fear, that for one who is truly possessed 
How a friend of Christ willingly fulfilleth by his outward with the § crit of God, there are 7 O ondred 
works such things as must be and ought to be, and doth — , titud a d 
not concern himself with the rest. thousand or an innumerable mu titude possesse 
Now it may be asked, what is the state of a| With the evil spirit. That is because the self, 
man who followeth the true Light to the utmost | “H¢ 4 the me, and the like, all belong to the = 
of his power? I answer truly, it will never be ee a aetna — a 7 Be 
declared aright; for he who is not such a man, | *#¢ bath been said by these ; - le 
can neither understand nor know it; and he who simply and wholly bereft , es by a 
is, knoweth it indeed, but he cannot utter it, sifted mes re mg — y 
for it is unspeakable. Therefore, let him who | §!%4) Proved, ana set forth, 
Now men say, “I am in no wise prepared for 


would know it, give his whole diligence that he : ; 
this work, and therefore it cannot be wrought in 


may enter therein; then will he see and find 

what hath never been uttered by man’s lips. me,” and thus they find an excuse, so that they 

However, I believe that such a man hath liberty neither are ready nor in the way to be so. And 

as to his outward walk and conversation, so long | ‘ruly there is no one to blame for this but them- 
For if a man were looking and striving 


as they consist with what must be or ought to be; | selves. F ee 
but they may not consist with what he merely | efter nothing but to find a preparation In a 
willeth to be. But oftentimes a man maketh to | things, and diligently gave his whole mind to see 
himself many must-be’s and ought-to-be’s, which | how he might become prepared ; verily, 0 
are false. The which ye may see hereby, that | would well prepare him, for God giveth as muc 
when a man is moved by his pride or covetous- | care and earnestness and love to the — 
ness or the like, to do or to leave undone any of a man, as to the pouring in of his Spirit, when 
thing, he oft-times saith, “It must needs be so | the man is prepared. 
and ought to be so.” Or if he is driven to, or Yet there be certain means thereunto; as the 
held back from any thing by the desire to find | saying is, ‘To learn an art which thou knowest 
favor in men’s eyes, or by love, friendship, not, four things are needful.” The first and 
enmity, or the lusts or appetites of his body, he | most needful of all is, a great desire and dili- 
saith, ‘It must needs be so and ought to be so.” gence and constant endeavor to learn the art. 
Yet, behold, that is utterly false. Had we no| And where this is wanting, the art will never be 
must-be’s, nor ought-to-be’s, but such as God] learned. The second is, a copy or ensample by 
and the truth show us, and constrain us to, we | which thou mayst learn. The third is, to give 
should have less forsooth, to order and do than | earnest heed to the Master, and watch how he 
now. For we muke to ourselves much dis- | worketh, and to be obedient to him in all things, 
quietude and difficulty which we might well be | and to trust him and follow him. The fourth is, 
spared and raised above. to put thy own hand to the work, and practice 
How sometimes the spirit of God, and sometimes also the |it with all industry. But where one of these 
evil spirit may possess a man and have the mastery over | four is wanting, the art will never be learned 
Min. and mastered. So likewise it is with this pre- 
It is written that sometimes the Devil and his | paration. For he who hath the first, that is, 
_ Spirit do so enter into and possess a man that he | thorough diligence and constant, persevering 
knoweth not what he doeth and leaveth undone, | desire toward his end, will also seek and find all 
and hath no power over himself, but the evil | that appertaineth thereunto, or is serviceable and 
spirit hath the mastery over him, and doeth and | profitable to it. But he who hath not that 
leaveth undone in and with, and through, and | earnestness and diligence, love and desire, seeketh 
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not, and therefore findeth not, and therefore re- 
maineth ever unprepared. And therefore he 
never attaineth unto that end. 

(To be continued.) 


It has been suggested, that the following ex- 
tract from the will of the late Josiah Dawson 
should be published, for the information of 
those who may desire to make application for a 
portion of the Estate. Theresiduary fund to be 
disposed of by the Executors is about $200,000. 


Extract from the Will of Jostan Dawson, 
late of the city of Philadelphia, deceased, duly 
proved the 31st of Eighth month (August, 1858. 


“ Ninta. I give, devise and bequeath all the 
rest, residue and remainder of my estate, what- 
soever and wheresoever, both real and personal, 
to my executors and the survivors and survivor 
of them, and the heirs, executors, and adminis- 
trators of such survivor, in trust and confidence 
nevertheless, that they shall and will appropri- 
ate and apply the whole clear proceeds there- 
of, and all income which shall accrue and be de- 
rived therefrom, in such way and manner, and 
by such means and instrumentalities, as they or 
the survivors or survivor of them, in the exer- 
cise of their or his judgment and discretion, 
shall deem prudent, judicious, and most efficient 
to relieve and alleviate the necessities and suf- 
ferings, and promote the moral improvement, 
welfare, prosperity and comfort of individuals 
and families of the industrious and deserving 
poor of the city and county of Philadelphia; 
and to this end I authorize them, my said exe- 
cutors, and the survivors and survivor of them, 
ut discretion, to distribute and pay over the clear 
proceeds and income of my residuary estate, in 
parts and portions as they may judge right 
and proper, to such charitable and benevolent 
societies, associations and institutions, present or 
future, and whether incorporated or not, or per- 
sons, as they or he may deem most suitable, 
worthy and appropriate almoners for the execu- 
tion and fulfilments of the respective uses, intents 
and purposes above expressed and specified, 


without liability or accountability on the part of | 


my executors or the survivors or survivor of them, 
in respect to any portion of the fund, after the 
administration of the same shall have been by 
them or him, so committed.” 

“ Tentu. I appoint my friends Josepu War- 
NER, Morpecal L. Dawson, WiLL1AM BIDDLE 
and Tuomas WILLIAMSON, the executors of this 
my Will,” &c. 


Directions in Scason.—Let all be well in- 
structed in the duties and business required of 
them. Give timely directions, and avoid unkind 
reflections. 
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INSTINCT OF BIRDS. 


Cuvier, the celebrated naturalist, was fond 
of telling his friends hof his attention was first 
turned to natural history. When young and 
poor, he was glad of a situation in the household 
of one of the inferior noblesse as tutor to his 
sons. The residence of the family was an old 
chateau in the south of France, and an attic was 
assigned to Cuvier as his apartment: the window 
looked into the garden, and as the chateau stood 
on the slope of a hill, it commanded an extensive 
view of a rich champaign country. At his 
window, young Cuvier, who was an early riser, 
spent the hours before study, inhaling the rich 
perfume of the flowers, and feasting his eye on 
the lovely prospect that stretched out before him. 

One morning, he observed two swallows visit 
repeatedly one of the upper corners of his win- 
dow, as if examining its suitableness as a spot to 
build their nest in: they adopted it, and forth- 
with began carrying clay in their bills for the 
outer crust; this in a very short time they com- 
pleted, and then the nest was formed within it. 
So soon as their work was finished, the two 
builders disappeared for some days. 

While the industrious pair were engaged in 
preparing their future habitation, Cuvier ob- 
served two sparrows perched on the lowest crow- 
step of one of the gables of the chateau, and 
nearly opposite his window, who appeared to 
watch with interest the progress of the builders ; 
they were quiet lookers-on, and he often won- 
dered what could be their object in so patiently 
observing the labors of the swallows. This he 
soon learned ; for on the day following the finish- 
ing of the nest and the departure of its owners, 
the knavish sparrows boldly took possession and 
established themselves in it. 

His attention was now attracted to the nest, 
for he expected its rightful owners to return ; 
but he noticed that while one of the sparrows 
went off in search of food, the other remained at 
home, with its sturdy bill ready to defend the 
entrance, as if expecting the return of those 
whom they had so dishonestly robbed of their 
dwelling. Ina few days the swallows returned ; 
but on flying to their anticipated home, they 
were met by the stout blunt bill of the intruding 
sparrow, and fairly beaten off. After this fruit- 
less attempt to dislodge the fntruder, the injured 
birds flew away, and left the thievish sparrow to 
chuckle over its successful roguery. 

But the business was not at an end; for on 
the following morning Cuvier was surprised at 
seeing troops of swallows alighting on the crow- 
steps and roof of the chateau, and among them 
he observed his eld friends the builders, who 
flew about their companions and twittered inces- 
santly, His eye was now riveted on the assem- 
bled swallows, for he saw that they had business 
on blend ; and it was speedily entered upon, for 
a little troop made an assault on the stolen nest. 
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But now two strong bills guarded the entrance, | Cotton Cultivation in Afriea.—Suggestions on 
and defied all the efforts of the courageous swal-| the Importance of the Cultivation of Cotton 
lows. Still the attack was continued by fresh} in Africa, in Reference to the Abolition of 
assailants, and maintained until they seemed Slavery in the United States, through the 
satisfied of the impossibility of dislodging the| Organization of an African Civilization So- 
sparrows, when in a body they flew away. ciety, by BENJAMIN COATES. 
The sparrows now seemed fixed in their ill- (Continued from page 507.) 

gotten property, and a roistering time of a chat- 
tering they had after the retreat of their enemies ; 
if, however, they chuckled over their prowess, 
and rejoiced in the comforts of their stolen home, 
their triumphs were destined to be short-lived, 


Cotton, however, is not the only article of 
general consumption produced by slave labor, 
that can be more cheaply cultivated in Africa 
by freemen. Coffee and rice grow there luxuri- 


siderable extent and with comparatively little 
labor ; both being indigenous to that continent. 
The Liberia coffee is considered one of the best 
varieties in the English market, where it com- 
mands a high price, and for that reason but 
little is imported into the United States. 


This plan for eradicating one of the greatest 
evils that afflicts so large a portion of the human 
race, and our own country in particular, may 
seem so plain, when viewed in the light of its 
commercial importance alone, and yet so simple 
in the means proposed for carrying it into effect, 
that many will be inclined to ask why it has not 
been tried before, if so efficacious as here repre- 
sented, for the accomplishment of its object ? 
This would be a natural question, andthe answer 
is this: The agents who would be best adapted 
to the work, in most respects, have not been 
properly educated for it; the influences surround- 
ing them in this country have all been of a de- 
pressing nature, ealculated to discourage any 
noble aspirations that would lead them to pro- 
mote the welfare of their race, and to achieve 
for it a higher position in the estimation of the 
world than it has yet attained; and from this 
want of a knowledge of their own capabilities, 
they have been too long contented with the 
most servile occupations. 


The great mortality that occurred in some of 
the earlier expeditions that formed the settle- 
ment of the present republic of Liberia, has 
given rise to very incorrect views as to the salu- 
brity of the climate, and has led the colored man 
to overlook the great advantages that must re- 
sult to himself, to his posterity, and to the 
lose his own soul!’ mentioned amongst other | entire race, from a vigorous and judicious prose- 
things, that many Jost their souls by being too | cution of the scheme in the manner here indica- 
charitable! Seeing the congregation astonished | ted. It is, however, not desirable that a very 
beyond measure at this saying, he very emphat-| large proportion of our colored population should 
ically repeated it, and then proceeded to explain | at once emigrate to Africa, much less a general 
his meaning. | exodus ; but if only fifty thousand of the intelli- 

“‘ ¢Many people,’ said he, ‘attend meeting, gent and educated should be induced to settle 
hear the sermon, and when it is over, they pro- | there within the next ten years, what might 
ceed to divide it among the congregation ; this |they not accomplish? This would be but one- 
part was for that man, that part for that woman ; | ¢enth of the free colored population of the United 
such denunciations were for such persons; these States, and only equal to about one per cent. 
‘threats for you sinners—and so,’ continued the per annum. Yet this number, distributed in 
shrewd African, ‘ they give away the whole ser- some eight or ten different settlements along the 
mon, and keep none for themselves !’ ”” , coast, would form the nucleus of probably as 


In a very short time the swallows returned in 
still greater numbers, each having some soft clay 
in its bill, with which in a few seconds they 
hermetically closed up the entry to the nest, and 
consigned the imprisoned robbers to a lingering 
death. But, this was not all; for, as if to make 
escape utterly impossible, another nest was con- 
structed abutting on the original one, the back 
part of which added to the thickness of the clay 
which shut in the sparrows. The crust was soon 
finished, a nest was formed in it, for a score of 
birds assisted in the work, and the owners of the 
purloined nest were duly installed in their new 
home, which to the thievish sparrows made their 
tomb.—American Messenger. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 30, 1858. 


Disp, at Norwich C. W., on the 15th of 10th mo., 
1858, after a short illness, Jonn Sronxz, a member of 
Norwich Monthly Meeting, aged nearly 59 years. 

In bis death a sensible loss is felt, but we trust it 
is his eternal gain. 

, on the 20th inst., in the 84th year of her age, 
Lypis. TownseND, & member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. 
——, in Michigan on the 7th of 9th mo. 1858, of 
Typhus Fever, after an illness of eight days, ELzanor 
S. Harrisxo, wife of Stephen S. Hatfield aged 50 
years and 18 days, The deceased was a member of 
Battle Creek, Monthly Meeting. 


“An African preacher, speaking from ‘ what 
is a man profited if he gainthe whole world and 


ict at Meal ates nen Sd and have already been raised to a con- 
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many independent States, hereafter to form a 
confederacy similar to our own; and, as they 
would naturally adopt republican principles, 
might in less than half a century show a more 
important destiny for this race, in the civiliza- 
tion and christianization of Africa, and perform 
a more important part in the great work of the 
world’s redemption, than many of their best 
friends have ever anticipated. If it should be 
objected that this calvulation is not entirely with- 
in the bounds of moderation, that the effects 
hoped for are too great for the means employed, 
we have only to look at our own country to see 
the vast results of colonization from small begin- 
nings ; or tu realize what has been accomplished 
within the last few years in California and Aus- 
tralia ; and then ask ourselves if the colored man 
has not greater inducements, at this time, to 
emigrate to Africa, than our forefathers had, in 
their day, to emigrate to America? And is the 
prospect of gain that yearly takes so many thou- 
sands to the gold fields of California and Austra- 
lia, to be compared with the great advantages 
accruing to the enterprising emigrant to West- 
ern Africa. 

. If any one doubts the capability of colored 
men to overcome difficulties in establishing for 
themselves an independent government, and in 
spreading the blessings of civilization and chris- 
tianity among savage people, he has only to cast 
his eyes on Liberia to see what has been achieved 
by a few thofisand of the same class, a large ma- 
jority of whom were emancipated slaves, with- 
out any previous education or the least experi- 
ence in the great work they have so successfully 
accomplished. Liberia has fully established the 
capacity of the African race for self-government 
and the highest degree of civilization, and she 
stands at this moment as the most successful ex- 
ample of colonization to be found in the annals 
of history. 

There we see an independent government, form- 
ed on strictly republican principles, modelled 
after our own in all respects, slavery excepted, 
established and creditably conducted by less 
than ten thousand of the African race, most of 
them from a state of bondage in America, and 
of whom not one hundred ever had an education 
in this country such as is to be obtained in our 
best schools. They were aided, indeed, in the 
first instance, by the labors of a few of the self- 
denying and devoted friends of this oppressed 
people, among whom the names of Ashmun and 
Buchanan should be held in grateful remem- 
brance by every true-hearted black man in 
Africa or America. 

Liberia is now enjoying a high degree of pros- 
perity, and occupies an honored and most re- 
spectable position among the civilized govern- 
ments of the world, her sovereignty and inde- 
pendence having been acknowledged by Great 
Britain, France, Prussia, Belgium, Brazil, Ham- 
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burg, Lubec, Bremen, and Portugal, with all of 
whom she interchanges national civilities, and a 
mutually lucrative trade; her flag and her re- 
venue laws are respected by the vessels of all 
nations, and her citizens meet on equal terms 
those from Europe or America who visit her 
ports in pursuit of commerce, of in the employ- 
ment of their respective countries. On the two 
occasions when her chief magistrate visited Eu- 
rope, he was received with distinguished con- 
sideration by the nobility and crowned heads, 
and by the virtuous of other classes of the most 
powerful and most refined nations of the Eastern 
Continent. Liberia, however, still needs the 
sympathy and aid of her friends in extending 
the benefits of education among her growing 
population, as both the government and people 
are far from a state of affluence. Yet, they have 
overcome most of the difficulties incident to the 
settlement of a new country, especially that 
great obstacle, the slave-trade, with which they 
had to contend for many years, and which re- 
sisted them with all its power, constantly incit- 
ing the natives to oppose their friendly and 
peaceful advances. The slave-trade is now en- 
tirely destroyed, not only within their own bor- 
ders, but it is prohibited in a// their treaties with 
the native kings who have sought their friend- 
ship. The Liberians have otherwise exerted a 
healthful influence in the suppression of wars 
between the different tribes with whom they 
have had intercourse. 

When it is remembered that the entire year- 
ly consumption of cotton in England alone is up- 
wards of 800,000,000 of lbs., and of this 79 per 
cent., or more than three-fourths, is raised in the 
United States, it will be readily perceived how 
indispensable it is that we should undermine 
this powerful support of slavery, in our plans for 
the overthrow of the institution. This done, 
we may safely leave the repeal of all fugitive 
slave laws, and the answer to all pro-slavery 
arguments, to the slaveholders themselves. 
Make slavery obviously unprofitable, and the 
work is done. 

In this view of the case, our first and great 
duty would seem to be, to raise the colored man 
from his present state, infuse into him a noble 
ambition to occupy a more elevated position 
in the world, and to qualify him to act the 
part which appears to be so clearly marked out 
for him in this age of progress. 

With a liberal education, it is not to be sup- 
posed that he will fail to recognize the responsi- 
bility resting on him, and learn to know that it 
is on his own exertions he must mainly depend 
to become a useful and respected member of 
society; he will then see the importance of im- 
mediate action, to secure for himself and his 
children some of the advantages that the Con- 
tinent of Africa offers to the enterprising emi- 
grants who seek her shores; and having thus 
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secured a home for themselves, and laid the 
foundation of an extensive Christian empire, will 
soon be able to receive all their brethren, whose 
interest or adventurous spirit may lead them to 
seek a new abode from under the dominion of 
‘*the proud and imperious Saxon,” where their 
labor will be estimated at its proper value. Our 
duty, however, will be but partially performed 
to a long-neglected portion of our brethren, by 
freeing them from actual bondage, without, at 
the same time, making provision for their future 
welfare. We must bear in mind that the preju- 
dice arising from a long course of degradation 
will not soon be eradicated after chattel slavery 
shali have ceased ; that while we may grant them 
entire equality under the law, in accordance with 
our republican creed, yet that social equality 
cannot be looked for until the feeling of 


air which a man receives, amount, in the aggre- 
gate, to more than 3000 pounds a year; that is, 
to about a ton and a half, or more than twenty 
times his weight. This enormous quantity may 
well attract our attention to the expenditure of 
material required for supporting life. A living 
being is the result and representation of change 
on a prodigious scale. 


The Butterfly Vivarium, or Insect Home. By 
H. Noel Humphreys, Author of ‘ Ocean 
Gardens,” Xe. 


Periodicity of Insect-Hatching.—“ Many ex- 
periments have been made with the view to 
accelerate the hatching of insect eggs by the 
stimulus of heat, and to retard them by the 
application of intense cold ; but, except in a very 


brotherly love, engendered by a truer spirit of | few cases, little or no effect was produced—pe- 
Christianity than at present prevails, shall have | riodicity, rather than any kind of atmospheric 
pervaded the mass of the community; and as | influence, being the governing power which 
this work will be a work of years, many of the | regulates the hatching time. In some few in- 
free spirits among our colored brethren may not | stances, however, as stated, the time can be 
be willing to await this “good time coming.” | accelerated by warmth—as with silk-worms, for 
When the certainity of a general emancipation | example—which is, perhaps, owing to their 
is made manifest to our Southern brethren, it is | existence in Europe being altogether artificial, 
to be hoped that there will beshown a liberal ; and their instincts being more or less thwarted 
and Christian spirit toward their slaves, that will | and confused in all their stages. It has been 
induce them to allow such educational privileges ‘found much more difficult, and in many cases 
as will prepare them to become useful, either , impossible, to retard the period of hatching by 
in the land of their nativity or that of their ad-| any degree of cold; and certain eggs destined 
option. Many, no doubt, will still be employed | to hatch in June, for instance, will, according 
as laborers in the Southern States, where their | to Brahm, hatch at that time even in an ice- 
services, to a certain extent, will be indispens- | house.” 


able, while others will seek new residences, in | 
which they can immediately become landed pro- 

prietors. To provide for a large emigration of | 
this nature, consequent upon the success of the 

measures indicated for the overthrow of slavery, | 
a broad and sure foundation should be laid, up- | 
on which these new African States will be erect- | 


Preserved Insect Food.—“ In some cases the 


food for the young has to be positively provided, 


and even placed in a proper situation, by the 
parents; and this they never fail to effect with 
the greatest completeness, whatever may be the 
cost of labor necessary to effect the arrangements ; 
and although they never live to see the happy 


ed. | results of their contrivance, as the eggs are not 
(To be concluded.) | hatched till after they have perished, which they 

| invariably do when they have performed that 

' Jast and most important act of their existence. 

| * * * * * 

From the army and navy diet scales of France; ‘ Other species kill insects for the express 
and England, which, of course, are based upon | purpose of placing them in a subterranean larder 
the recognized necessities of large numbers of | to become the food of their progeny as soon as 
men in active life, it is inferred that about two | the eggs placed near the prey are hatched; and 
and one-fourth pounds avoirdupois of dry food, | the Mason Wasp builds up the bodies of cater- 


per day, are required for each individual ; of this ; pillars in the structure in which its larvae are to 


YEARLY FOOD OF ONE MAN. 


about three-fourths are vegetable, and the rest | come forth, taking care to select such as are just 


animal. At the close of an entire year, the 
amount is upwards of 800 pounds. Knumera- 
ting under the title of water all the various 
drinks—coffe, tea, alcohol, wine, &c.—its esti- 
mated quantity is about 1500 pounds per annum. 


about to change, and which are consequeutly 
unlikely to attempt escape, being in a sewi-dor- 
mant state, in which they remain as nice, fresh, 
live food for the carnivorous young as soon as 
they are hatched. The Spider Wasp pursues a 


That for the air received by breathing may be | similar method in providing a feast of spiders for 
taken at 800 pounds. With these figures be-| its expected young—just stinging the victims 
fore us, says the Medical World, we are able to | sufficiently to prevent any attempt to escape, but 
see how the case stands. The food, water and | not to kill them.” 
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Butterfly’s Egg-nest.—“ This little insect is, 
however, by far surpassed in the skill displayed 
in her maternal cares by some kinds of butter- 
flies, which may be said to build a positive nest 
for their eggs, precisely similar to that constructed 
by birds, except that it is not used for the pur- 
pose of incubation, the eggs being abandoned 
80 soon as properly protected in the manner 
which instinct has suggested to the parent. The 
interior of this nest is formed by several layers 
of soft down which the female plucks from her 
own body, and upon this delicate couch the eggs 
are deposited, and then protected by an elegant 
covering of the same material, often arranged 
with very curious intricacy. In some cases this 
covering is disposed in such a manner that each 
silken hair remains erect, the nest thus enclosed 
having the appearance of a small patch of the 
softest and most downy fur. Some times, when 
the eggs are laid spirally round a branch, this 
kind of covering naturally follows their course, 
and it then produces a very beautiful appearance, 
which it would sorely puzzle a tyro in entomolog 
to account for, as it often assumes the appear- 
ance of a minute bottle-brush, and at other times 
that of a miniature fox’s-tail. By the time this 
final protection to the eggs is completed, the 
body of the devoted parent, as may be imagined, 
is almost entirely denuded of its beautiful silky 
clothing ; but she has fortunately no further 


. 5 , . . 
occasion for it, as having thus completed the last 


act of her brief existence, she almost immediately 
expires.” 


An address of Horace Greetey, recently 
delivered at an agricultural fair in Indiana, con- 
tains many suggestions valuable to farmers, from 
which we make the following extracts :— 


It is requisite that the farmers of this country 
should acquire a knowledge of Entomology, or 
the laws of insect life. Our agriculture is in 
danger of local if not general destruction through 
the multiplication and ravages of devastators too 
numerous and too disgusting or contemptible to 
be singly exterminated, yet whose conjoint at- 
tacks upon us are more formidable and more 
destructive than those of any human adversary. 
Our grandfathers dreaded and loathed the Hes- 
sian soldiers brought over to subdue or slaughter 
them ; but what were their devastations to those 
of the Hessian fly? The frogs of Egypt, the 
clouds of locusts that often strip the southern 
and eastern coasts of the Mediterranean bare of 
every green leaf, begin to be paraHeled by the 
grasshopper pests of our remoter prairies. The 
midge, the weevil, the chinch-bug, the fly, are 
rendering the cultivation of our great bread 
staple every year more precarious, and its yield 
more and more meagre. Caterpillars and other 
vermin infest, injure, and ultimately destroy, our 
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fruit-trees. Grubs and wireworms devour our 
seed in the ground; bugs are equally pernicious 
to our melons; and it is now pretty well settled 
that the potato-rot and the oat-rust are the 
work of minute, but none the less destructive, 
insects. The improvement and careful use of 
the microscope will doubtless prove in time that 
scores of mysterious and inscrutable diseases, to 
which not only plants but animals fall a prey, 
have a kindred origin. And these devastations 
are palpably increasing in extent and mischief 
with each recurring year. We must arrest and 
repel them, or the farmer’s vocation will be 
ruined, and thousands perish for lack of food. 

The vulgar error that nothing can be effectually 
done to stop these ravages—that insects must be 
allowed to come when they will, do what they 
like, and go when they please, is the great ob- 
stacle to their speedy extermination. In fact, it 
would not be half so difficult to cope with worms 
as with wolves, if we only understood them as 
well. Their safety, their power, is in our heed- 
lessness, our ignorance, our unwise despair. I 
have no doubt that every one of them could be 
put out of the way not only without great cost 
but with absolute profit, apart from the advantage 
of being rid of them, if we only knew what we 
might surely though slowly learn with regard to 
their origin, habits and vulnerable points. I do 
not pretend to know just how they should be 
treated, but I venture the prediction that the 
cheap, abundant alkalis—salt, lime, potash, nitre 
—will ultimately be applied to seeds and to 
soils in which these pests lurk in the germ or in 
infancy, and that they will thus be cut off by 
a:res, leaving none to tell the tale of their swift 
and total destruction. If there be any of them 
impervious to alkalis, the acids—which are easily 
produced and even cheaper—will be found 
effectual. What we need to know is just when 
and how to apply these caustics so as to destroy 
the adversary, root and branch, yet not injure, 
but rather benefit, the soil and the expected 
crops. Here opens a wide field of useful obser- 
vation and effort, simple and easy to be explored, 
and certain to reward the intelligent and patient 
investigator. Until it shall have been traced 
out, the microscope should be always in the 
house, when it is not in the hand, of every lead- 
ing farmer, and experiment should go hand in 
hand with observation. Ten years thus improved 
would enable us to save our now imperiled and 
half destroyed crops at a cost below what we 
now pay for threshing out grain—or rather straw 
—which the ravages of insects have rendered 
seedless, and thus worthless. 

I have indicated the microscope as an instru- 
meat which should be always on the premises 
and often in the hands of the improving farmer; 
but I cannot begin here to indicate the multifa- 
rious and important uses which it might, and 
ultimately must, be made to subserve. The 
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water of springs, wells, brooks or artificial reser- 
voirs, when used for culinary purposes, and even 
that from which animals are allowed to drink, 
ought to be subjected to its scrutiny, so as to 
detect the presence of any vitiating or perilous 
substance in particles too minute to be detected 
by the unaided eye. The vegetable world, closely 
scanned by its help, reveals not wonders merely, 
but lessons by which the wisest and the most 
ignorant alike may profit. I suspect there can- 
not be many whose consciousness of their own 
ignorance would not be deepened—as I confess 
mine was—by a glance at the microscopically 
magnified photographic illustrations of Dr. 
Goadby’s “ Animal and Vegetable Physiology,” 
just published by the Appletons. I then and 
there truly saw, for the first time, many things 
that I had been looking at quite frequently from 
early childhood without at all understanding 
them. How many of us, for instance, who have 
an every-day familiarity with the green substance 
which is seen each summer floating in and upon 
shallow pools of stagnant, tepid water, and which 
is popularly attributed in some manner to frogs, 
because frogs are addicted to such pools, knows 
that it is a living vegetable—as fully so as oats 
or clover? How many are even aware that the 
purest brook water is full of living animals, too 
minute to be discovered by the human eye, but 
not too small to have perfect organs and external 
relations, and to love and fight, to grudge and 
covet, to be envious and jealous, in a spirit very 
absurd, no doubt, in its occasional manifestations, 
but which does not necessarily separate them 
from human interest and human sympathy? 
Another instrument which seems to me des- 
tined to play an important part in the future 
economy of farmers is the barometer. The 
alternations of storm and calm, cloud and sun- 
shine, are of deepest interest to the mariner; 
next to him, they most concern the farmer, who 
is often a heavy loser by a bad guess as to what 
will be the weather for the next twelve or twenty- 
four hours. But why should he rest content 
with guessing, when Science has provided an 
instrument by which changes of weather may be 
foretold with a very decided approach to certainty? 
Why should not the oldest, thriftiest farmer in 
each school district put up his barometer, where 
it may be freely visited and inspected by his 
neighbors, especially through the critical season 
of the summer harvest? Why should not the 
telegraph apprise us whenever a storm is raging 
within two or three hundred miles of us, letting 
us know where and when it began, in what 
direction it has since moved, and what winds 
now prevail in its vicinity, so that we may safely 
compute the chances and the probable time of 
its appearance in our neighborhood? Doubtless, 
the first deductions from such observations would 
be crude, imperfect, and often mistaken; but 
experience would gradually and surely correet 
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our errors and improve our conclusions, until we 
should be qualified, by the help of the telegraph 
and the barometer combined, to anticipate the 
weather with as much confidence as we now do 
the advent of spring, summer or winter. I 
may err as to the means, but not as to the fact 
that beneficent progress in this direction is 
feasible; therefore, in this day of light and in- 
vestigation, inevitable. 

Nor can I refrain from insisting on the beau- 
tifying of the farmer’s homestead as one of the 
most needed reforms in our agricultural economy. 
We Americans, as a people, do less to render 
our homes attractive than any other people of 
equal means on earth. And for this there is 
very much excuse. We are “rolling stones” 
which have not yet found time to gather any 
very graceful moss. We are on our march from 
Western Europe to the shores of the Pacific, and 
have halted from time to time by the way, but 
not yet settled. That sacred and tender attach- 
ment to Home which pervades al! other human 
breasts has but slender hold upon us. There 
are not many of us who would not sell the house 
over his own head if he were offered a good price 
for it. Not one-fourth of us now live in the 
houses in which we were born; not half of us 
confidently expect to die in the homes we now 
occupy. Hence we cannot be expected to plant 
trees, and train vines, and set flowering shrubs, 
as we might do if we had, in the proper sense of 
the word, Homes. But we ought to have homes 
—we ought to resolve to have them soon. I 
would say to every head of a family, Whatever 
else you may do or forbear to do, select your 
home forthwith, and resolve to abide by it. Let 
your next move, if move you must, be inflexibly 
your last. I would say to our youth, Never 
marry, never fix upon any place of abode or 
occupation, until you shall have selected your 
home. If you will have it in Oregon or Cali- 
fornia, so be it; but fix it somewhere, and so 
soon as may be—at least before you form any 
other ties that promise to be enduring. Though 
it be but a hut on a patch of earth, let it be your 
fixed home evermore, and begin at once to im- 
prove and beautify it in every hour that can be 
spared from more pressing avocations and need- 
ful repose. So shall your later years be calm 
and tranquil—so shall you realize and diffuse the 
blessedness which inheres in that sacred temple, 
home! 

(To be concluded-) 





FOOLSCAP. 

Every body knows what ‘ foolscap’ paper is; but 
they would be puzzled to tell how it came to bear 
that singular cognomen. When Charles I. found 
his revenues short, he granted certain privileges, 
and among these was the manufacture of paper; 
the exclusive right of which was sold to certain 
parties, who grew rich, and’@nriched the govern- 
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ment at the expense of those who were obliged to 
use paper. At this time all English paper bore 
in water-marks the royal arms. The Parliament 
under Cromwell made jests of this law in every 
conceivable manner ; and among other indignities 
to the memory of Charles, it was ordered that 
the royal arms be removed from the paper, and 
the foolscap and bells be substituted. These 
were also removed when the Rump Parliament 
was prorogued ; but paper of the size of the par- 
liamentary journals still bears the name of “ fools- 
cap.”—F rom“ Notes and Queries.” 





















































THE HOUSE IN THE MEADOW. 


It stands in a sunny meadow, 
The house so mossy and brown, 
With its cumbrous old stone chimneys, 
And the gray roof sloping down. 
































The trees fold their green arms round it— 
The trees a century old, 

And the winds go chanting through them, 
And the sunbeams drop their gold. 


The cowslips spring in the marshes, 
The roses bloom on the bill, 

And beside the brook in the pasture 
The herds go feeding at will. 


Within, in the wide old kitchen, 
The old foiks sit in the sun, 

That creeps through the sheltering woodbine, 
Till the day is almost done. 


The children have gone and left them ; 
They sit in the sun alone! 

And the old wife’s ears are failing, 
As she harks to the well-known tone, 


That won her heart in her girlhood, 
That has soothed her in many a care— 
And praises her now for the brightness 
Her old face used to wear. 
















































































She thinks again of her bridal— 
How dressed in her robe of white, 

She stood by her gay young lover, 
In the morning’s rosy light. 


























O! the morn is as rosy as ever, 

But the rose from her cheek has fled; 
And the sunshine still is golden, 

But it falls on a silvery head. 




















And the girlhood dreams, once vanished, 
Come back in her winter time, 
Till her feeble pulses tremble, 
With the thrill of spring-time’s prime. 
And looking forth from the window, 
She thinks how the trees have grown 
Since, clad in her bridal whiteness, 
She crossed the old door-stone. ~ 
Though dimmed her eye’s bright azure, 
And dimmed her hair’s young gold, 
The love in her girlhood plighted 
Has never grown dim or old. 
They sat in peace in the sunshine 
Till the day was almost done, 
And then at its close an angel 
Stole over the threshold stone. 
He folded their hands together— 
He touched their eyelids with balm, 
And their last breath floated outward, - 
Like the close of a sg@lemn psalm ! 
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Like a bridal pair, they traversed 
The unseen mystical road 

That leads to the Beautiful City, 
Whose “ builder and maker is God.” 


Perhaps, in that miracle-country, 
They will give her her lost youth back, 
And the flowers of the vanished spring-time 
Will bloom in the spirit’s track. 


One draught from the living waters 
Shall call back his manhood prime ; 
And eternal years shall measure 
The love that outlasted time. 


But the shapes that they left behind them, 
The wrinkles and silver hair— 

Made holy to us by the kisses 
The angel had printed there— 


We will hide away ’neath the willows, 
When the day is low in the west, 
Where the sunbeams cannot find them, 
Nor the winds disturb their rest. 
And we’ll suffer no tell-tale tomb-stone 
With its age and date to rise 
O’er the two who are old no longer, 
In the Father’s House in the skies. 


Living Age. 





CUT NAILS. 


Passing through Lancaster accidentally, our 
ears are assailed by the din of machines at work, 
and we step into Farmer’s factory to witness 
their performance. The owner politely accom- 
panies us round, and explains the process, which, 
tremendous as its effects have been upon the for- 
tunes of the nail-makers, is one of exceeding 
simplicity. A nail-eutting machine is but a 
ponderous mechanical contrivance for causing 
the sharp square edge of a massive cutting tool 
to rise and fall at regular intervals and with ir- 
resistible power some hundred times a minute. 
If the nail requires a head—and they may be 
made to pattern by these machines—additioval 
mechanism is necessary. In this case the nail 
is caught, the instant it is cut off, ina kind of 
vice, which holds it fast while it receives a heavy 
blow from a lateral punch, cut so as to give the 
form of head desired. 

The first step towards the making of cut nails 
is the rolling out of iron in sheets about three 
feet in width and six in length, and of various 
thicknesses for nails of various descriptions. 
This is done at the rolling-mill; and piles of 
these sheets are standing in the sheds ready for ~ 
cutting. The first operator to whom we are in- 
troduced, stands in front of a huge pair of shears, 
worked by steam, between the blades of which 
he lays the end of one of the sheets of iron, 
which is about the eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness; the shears make no more of it than a 
housewife’s scissors of a strip of linen. ‘The 
whole sheet is in a very few minutes cut up into 
ribbons of about two and a half inches wide, the 
exact width being regulated by a gauge, which 
insures that all shall be cut alike ; the gauge can 
be set to any measure, according with the length 
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of the nails to be cut. We now turn to the 
nail-cutters: they are seated in rows, each in 
front of the ponderous machines, of which some 
half-score are at work at once, creating an indis- 
cribable din, amid which we strive in vain to 
catch the accents of our guide. The work-pcople 
are of both sexes, and each of them is incessant 
ly twisting half round and then back again a sort 
of mop-stick, which he or she holds in the hand, 
while the nails are falling in a clinking shower 
iuto the baskets placed on the ground. It is the 
falling of the nails and not the voice of our guide 
—of which we cannot hear a syllable—which 
brings us to a comprehension of the mystery. 
The fact is, that at the end of each of these jump- 
ing mop-sticks protrudes one of the aforesaid 
iron ribbons cut off by the shears, the extremity 
of which ribbon each operator is poking into the 
jaws of the iron-eating machine as fast as wrist 
and elbows can manage it. Now the cutting tool 
of the machine does not descend in an exactly 
horizontal position (because if it did it would 
cut the ribbon into small bars of iron and not in- 
to nails), but in a slightly angular direction, 
which causes it to cut off a wedge of the iron, 
having a point at one end while it may be the 
sixth of an inch wide at the other, or, in other 
words, a nail. It is plain that if the iron to be 
cut were to be presented to the knife twice fol- 
lowing in the same position, the second piece 
cut off would be a uniform bar and not a wedge 


or nail; consequently this is never done, the 
operator turning over the ribbon by a semi-twist 
of the broom-stick, and changing sides to the 


music every time. Considering that this goes 
on a hundred or more times in a minute, and that 
the nail-machine has no notion of occasional re- 
laxation, we should imagine the nail-cutters en- 
joy but few idle moments, and, further, the noise 
being incessant and rather louder than the rush 
of an express train through a tunnel, they are 
pot very favorably situated for gossip. 

There is more variety in the nails cut by this 
singular machinery than one would be led to ex- 
pect ; we were shown nails ofall sizes and shapes, 
and with every form of head in use; and saw 
nails of a shape entirely new, making to order, 
to suit some whim or useful purpose. One of 
the greatest advantages of machine nail-making 
is the economy of the material; when nails are 
forged, twenty to twenty-five per cent. of the 
iron is wasted ; when they are cut, there is posi- 
tively no waste at all to speak of. Some of the 
machines which are used for cutting what are 
called brads, cut the heads complete without 
striking ; and it would be possible to catehethem 
as they fall from the machine, and to fit them 
together again into the form of the strip ofiron 
from which they are cut ; and if they were weigh- 
ed before and after cutting, it is a question if 
any appreciable loss of metal would be found to 
have ensued. In addition to the machines above 
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described, which eut but a single nail each at a 
blow, there are others with broader blades, and 
of a more complex description, which cut as 
many as six nails at each descent of the tool. 
These are chiefly used for cutting the smaller 
sorts of headless nails used by shoemakers : the 
strips of iron from which they are cut are laid 
in trenches side by side, and a whole row of 
them cut at once; in this case there is no turn- 
ing round of the metal to be cut, the motion 
which produces the wedge-like shape of the nails 
being effected by a modification of the ma- 
chinery. So rapidly do some of these machines 
do their work, that several thousands of nails are 
produced inasingle minute. The fruits of their 
labors lie around, packed in bags of about fifty 
pounds each. From twenty to thirty tons of 
iron are thus cut up weekly in this factory, pro- 
ducing probably not less than fifteen hundred 
millions of nails in a year, When we remember 
that nearly five hundred tons of iron are cut up 
into nails every week in Birmingham, and that 
each ton, taking one sort with unother, is caleu- 
lated to produce a million of nails, by far the 
major portion of them being very small, we may 
form some idea of the cut nail trade, and may 
well wonder what becomes of its tremendous pro- 
duct.—Leisure Hour. 


[From the St. Louis Democrat, Sep. 23.] 
THE VOYAGE OF THE YOUTHFUL ZRONAUTS. 


The startling story of the late frightful ascent 
of two small children alone in a balloon, has 
naturally excited some incredulity, which in turn 
has been increased by the rather diverse accounts 
given of the event. But the return to our city 
of the zeronaut, Mr. 8. M. Brooks, enables us to 
give an authentic ecenfirmation and true version 
of the thrilling narrative. This gentleman kind- 
ly informs us substantially as follows :— 

He was to have ascended from the fair gar- 
dens at Centralia, on Friday, the 17th instant, 
but finding himself unwell, accepted the offer of 
another eronaut, Mr. Wilson, who volunteered 
to take his place in the balloon. Mr Wilson ef- 
fected a beautiful ascenf'at 53 P. M., floated 
westward and then scuthwestward, rising two 
and-a-half-miles, and at about 63 P. M., descend- 
ed, sixteen miles southeastward of tie starting 
ent. He was caught by a tree about forty-five 

s from the farm house of Mr Benjamin Har- 
vey. The spot is some two miles and a half 
from Rome, Jeffer$on county. Mr. Harvey and 
his family and others gathered, and disentangled 
the air-ship. They then pulled the car to the 
ground, and some boys held the ropes as the 
voyager alighted, and while he was drawn off in 
conversation with the inquisitive people, the 
balloon was “ towed”’ to the house, and Mr. Har- 

ey prepared to have some sport by causing the 
length of the rope to be gplled down. Proving 
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SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

A man’s best help is in himself—his own 
heart, his own soul, his own resolute purpose. 
The battle cannot be fought by proxy. A man’s 
mind may be aroused by another—his desire to 
improve and advance himself be excited by 
another, but he must mould his‘own stuff, quarry 
his own nature, make hisowngharacter. What 
if a man fail in one effort!—let him try again ! 
Let him try hard—try often, and he cannot fail 
ultimately to succeed. No man can tell what he 
can do until he tries, and tries with resolution. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovur anp Meau.—The Flour market is in fair 
supply, but in light demand. The sales for shipment 
are at $5 42 and $5 37 for mixed and good brands, 
5 50a $5 62 for extra, and $6 a 6 50 for extra family. 
The sales | o the retailere bakers are within the 

the same figures, ney lots trom $6 00 
Bye Fidmr an Wag continue limited 
A held at $ barrel, and the latter 


he receipts of Wheat are light with limited 

Sales of Southérn and Pennsylvania at 

$1 18 and 1 20 per bushel for fair and prime Red, and 

$126 a 1 35 for good White. Rye continues inactive 

at 78c. for new, and 83c. for old. The market con- 

tinues bare of Corn. Sales of old yellow, at 80c. and 

pew at 64c. Oats are lower. Sales of prime Dela- 
ware at 42 cts. per bushel. 

CroveasteD is in fair supply, but the demgpd for 
it is quite moderate; sales of 150 bushels comm 
prime new at $5 50 and $5 75 per 64 lbs. 

Timothy sold at $2 12} per bushel. 


a 
ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES BY FRIEND’S CERE« 
M MOBY, finely Engraved and neatly Printed 

oo Two DoLiaR 


to any part of the td Biates w mail 
price, and six po mps. Certificates filled up 


best English Parchment. 


ree to five dollars for 
written. 
8. Fifth St., Phila. 


ING SCHOOL, FOR 
at Eldridge’s Hill, 


in a superior manner, from 
the “Ss Invitations ne 
. E. CHAPMAN, 


P\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARD 
YOUNG MEN AND BOY 


ee Winter Season of this Institution will open on 
nd of 11th mo., » angen itive 20 weeks. Terms 
of admission - per S@™Mfion. For further particu- 
lars address the Principal, 
LLEN,FLITCRAFT, 
Eldtidge’s Hill, Saiem @., N.J. 
10th mo. 1858, Pa 


“\HESTERFIELD ARDING. SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN D BOYS.—The Thirty-eighth 
session of this Institution will commence, on the 15th 
of 11th month, 1858, and continue twenty weeks, 
Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the midd a eee 
No extra ~ og ag cw 
RIDG 
ee Co 





= lies G SCHOOL 
a will 6pen the twénty-fifth session on 11th 
lst, and continue 20 weeks. All the branches 
sing a thorough English education will be 
Terms $55. 
Those not exceeding 12 years of age, $50. For. 
languages and ornamental branches, see cire 
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cuntaining particulars. This school is accessible daily 
from Ph;ladelpbia, Salem, Baltimore, an@ Wilming'on, 
by mail stages from the latter place ; also, from West 


| Chester and Cochranville, daily. For further infor- 


mation address 
EpitH B. Cuatrant, Proprietor and Principal, 
Near Uniogville, Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 18, 1858.—6 w. * 


ONDON GROVE .BOARDING SCHOOL, FUR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS—lIt is intended to 
commence the next session of this institution on the 
lst of 11th month, 1858. Lectures will be delivered 
on various scientific subjects, illustrated by appropri- 
ate apparatus, and upon anatomy and physiology, by 
a medical practitioner. Terms, $60 for twenty weeks. 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 
culars of 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 18th, 1858.—8t. 


‘ATON ACADEMY, FOR BOTH SEXES, KENNETT 
SQUARE.—This Institution is located in the 
borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., end 
is daily accessible from Philedelphia and Baltimore, 
by mail-stage from Wilmington, Delaware. 

The Winter term will open for pupils of both sexes, 
on the first-day of the Eleventh month, next, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough English education—the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, Latin, 
Greek, French and German languages, Drawing and 

otany. 

Terms—Tuition, boarding and washing, $60 re 
session, one-half payable in advance; for the langua- 
ges, $5 extra. Address 

WixiiamM CHANDLER, Proprietor, 
or WitiiaM A. CHANDLER, Principal. 
9th mo., 4th, 1858 —3m. 


rq’HE SPR BOARDING SOB@OL, Loudon 
L County, rit inia, instituted for the educaticn of 
Friends’ children of both sexes, will be re-opencd for 
a term of 40 weeks, on the 4th day of 10th mo. next. 
Terms.—For bo ition, and wasbing, per term 
of 40 weeks, $1 quarterly in advance. For 
further particulars apply early to Geo. A. Newbold, 
Springbouse, Montgomery County, Pa., or to S+nuel 
M. Janney, Purcellville, Loudon Co., Va.; after the 
first of Ninth mo., to Geo. A. Newbold, at the latter 


plage. 
"Ith mo.24—3 mo. . 


{WYNEDD BOARDIN HOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS.— xt session of this In- 

stitution will commence on the 8th of venth mo., 
1858, and continue 20 weeks. Terms, $70. For cir- 
culars or further information, eddress either of the 
undersigned. Daniz. Fovtkg, Principal. 
' Houeu Fourkg, Jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery co., Pa. 


mo. 21 > 
OARDING cA FOR GIRLS.—Euiz 
and Anniz H will open a school - 


Chelton Hills Station, North Penneyl#ania R. R., on 
the first. of the 11th month, and continue it until the 
month, 

English branches. Terms, $60, half paya- 

nee. For further particulars address 

ACOOK, Jenkintown P. 0., Montgomery 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodegg, North side Penna. Bank 
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The course of study embrgces~ 
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